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‘Who Is in Charge? 


W. HEN you are in your own home, who is in charge of you 

of you will answer, “Why, Mother is, of course,” or “Fathe 

according to what you are doing. When you go to school, who} 

charge? You answer, “My teacher is.” These answers are right and; 

when we are talking about ordinary things like leaving for sch 

time, doing our homework, washing dishes, or running errand 

who really is in charge of you when the boy in front of you steps 

on your toes or one of your classmates walks down the aisle and 

your elbow just when you are putting the last finishing touches ony 

art work, or who is in charge of you when Mother calls you tod 

errand when your team is winning a ball game and it is your tua 
There is only one person in charge of you in times like thes, 

that person is you yourself. How will you answer your classmate’s “h 

me,” or “Oh, I’m sorry,” or Mother’s call for a little of your time?] 

teacher cannot control your quick response and neither can Mother 

are in charge, and your answer will depend first on how well yw 

your classmate, or how much you love your mother. We human li 

are ‘queer’. It doesn’t seem to hurt us nearly so much if a friend! 

on our toes as it does when someone we dislike steps on them, Bi 

are in charge of yourself; you are the boss, and your answer to 

classmate or to Mother will be kind and thoughtful or angry and hi 

according to the kind of boss you are. If you were telling a yu 

brother or sister what to do when something goes wrong, I know 

you would say. Well, you are in charge of yourself; what will yous *% 

yourself ? 
There is a verse in the Bible that reads: ‘ 


“He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; 

And he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.” | 

Every WEE WisDoM reader is in charge of a fine boy or a fine girl 
self or herself, in the moments when he has to make a quick decision, 
there is no one to tell him what to do. What will you tell him toa! 
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Waking - Up 


By R. H. Grenville 


of you! 
“Fath 
ital Sleepyhead buds on the apple-tree bough, 
for aul It’s time to be stirring! A man witha plow 
errand Is circling the meadow, and over your head 
Be . The robins are calling that winter has fled. 
AISLE 
vail Little blue violet deep in the wood, 
or ton It’s time to get dressed in your jacket and hood 
ike thes And whisper this word for the bluebells to ring: 
nate’s “Ei “Come, bird—and come, blossom, to welcome the spring!” 
ur time? 
wil River, asleep in your glittering dream, 


Throw off the white coverlet in your wide stream 
And spread the good tidings to turtle and trout: 
“The robins are back, and the willows are out!” 
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By Alice Everest 


Wale 


FS ipa EVANS was a good sport; he let 
everyone in the gang pass and dribble his 
older brother Dave’s basketball as the gang 
walked home from school together. 

“If we had one of these, we could have our 
own back-yard team,” Jimmy Smith said, throw- 
ing the ball into the air and catching it as it 
came down. Jimmy was pretending it was his 
ball and that he was a forward on the high- 
school team like Bobby’s brother, Dave. 

“We could play in our yard with the basket 
Dave put up for practice,” Bobby said, “if we 
had our own ball.” 

Jimmy gave the ball back just before the gang 
turned into the door of old Mr. Caffrey’s store 
to buy candy. Mr. Caffrey had white hair and 
crinkles around his eyes and he always jollied 
with the boys as they stood in front of the glass 
case looking at the different kinds of candy. 

“Hurry up, boys,” he would urge while they 
looked at the pink-and-white striped pepper- 
mints and the black-licorice sticks and the choc- 


He let everyone in the 
and dribble his older 
rother Dave’s basketball. 
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olate patties in silver paper and the long piecs 
of bubble gum in red-and-green paper. 

Around the sides of the store there wer 
hockey sticks and baseball bats and tennis rac 
ets. A part of the candy counter was set asideto 
display tennis balls, which looked like great big 
peppermints without the pink lines. 

When Jimmy glanced at the tennis balls some 
thing caught his attention and held it; a big 
brown basketball like the one Bobby had under 
his arm. “May I look at that ball?” he asked. 

Mr. Caffrey slid back the glass door and 
took out the basketball. It was very round and 
hard. 

“How much is it?” Jimmy asked. 

“Seven dollars and fifty cents,” Mr. Caffte 
replied. 

When Jimmy got home he could still fed 
the basketball in his hands and he knew that he 
wanted it more than anything else in the world 
After dinner he would ask Father for sevea 
dollars and fifty cents to buy the ball. 
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“Sorry, Jimmy,” his father said when he asked 
him. “My taxes are due and I can’t spare it just 
now. 

“I want the basketball very much,” Jimmy 

pleaded. 

“Perhaps you can think of a way to earn it,” 
his father replied kindly. 

“How can I earn seven dollars and fifty 
cents?” Jimmy asked himself almost hopelessly. 
He thought of weeding the garden, but it was 
not summer yet, and he wanted to start earning 
money right away. Besides, he 
was still in school, and by sum- 
met the basketball season would 
be all over and the baseball 
season On. 

He decided to ask his best friend 
Joe how to earn money. Joe was 
twelve years old too. 

“Why don’t you sell news- 
papers?” Joe suggested. 

Jimmy went to the news- 
paper office, where he was sent 
to a man who sat behind a big 
desk. The man was young and 
he had a nice smile. His name 
was Mr. Walters, and he looked 
up at Jimmy and said, ‘So 
you want to sell newspapers, do 
you?” 

And Jimmy answered, “Yes, 
sit.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Walters. 
He took Jimmy down to the base- 
ment of the newspaper building 
and showed him where to get 
newspapers every day after school. 

“This is Ned Blackman, the master route boy,” 
Mr. Walters said, introducing Jimmy to a tall 
boy with sandy-colored hair who stood behind a 
long, low counter. “This is Jimmy Smith, Ned.” 

“Hello,” said Ned, smiling at Jimmy. 

‘Til teach you your route,” Ned explained. 
Ned was sixteen and he had been a paper boy 
once, he told Jimmy. Now he handed out papers 
to the other boys and taught the new boys their 
routes, 

Jimmy liked Ned. “Someday I'll be a master 
toute boy,” he thought. 

Ned counted out fifty-two papers and handed 
them to Jimmy. Then he got a piece of paper 
with a list of names on it, and that evening he 
showed Jimmy where to deliver the papers. 


After two days Ned said, “Now you are on 
your own.” From then on Jimmy delivered his 
papers by himself. 

Every day after school he went to the news- 
paper office and got fifty-two papers. He folded 
the papers and stuck one neatly beside each 
customer’s doorknob. 

At the end of the week Jimmy collected from 
his customers and paid his paper bill at the news- 
paper office. He had two dollars and twenty 
eight cents left over. The money was in nickels 


“How much is this bicycle?” he asked. 


and dimes and pennies and quarters, and Jimmy 
kept it in his old marble bag. 

He went back to Mr. Caffrey’s store, where he 
put the two dollars and twenty-eight cents on the 
counter. 

“If I leave this money here, will you keep the 
basketball until I earn the rest?” Jimmy asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Caffrey, smiling so that the 
crinkles around his eyes were very deep. 

Jimmy watched as Mr. Caffrey took the basket- 
ball out of the glass case and put it on the shelf. 
“What is your name?” he asked. 

“Jimmy Smith,” Jimmy replied. 

Mr. Caffrey wrote Jimmy's name on an enve- 
lope and he put the money Jimmy had put on 
the counter into the envelope. Then he put the 
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envelope in the safe behind 
the counter. 

“Thank you,” Jimmy said. 
He glanced at the candy; but 
as he thought of the basketball 
to be paid for, he decided that 
it would be some time before he 
would buy any more candy, 
even a little penny piece. 

The people on Jimmy’s route 
began to know him and they 
liked the way he placed the pa- 
pers carefully between the 
doorknob and the jamb so they 
would not be lost or stepped 
on. 

On Saturday some of them 
left a little extra money to show 
Jimmy that they liked him. The 
little old woman who lived in 
the second-floor corner apart- 
ment of the highest apartment 
building gave Jimmy a bag of 
candy. 

The second week Jimmy 
earned two dollars and fifty- 
three cents. He took the money 
to Mr. Caffrey, who took the 
envelope with Jimmy’s name on 
it out of the safe and put the 
new coins in it. 

“That’s four dollars and 
eighty-one cents,” Mr. Caffrey 
smiled. He took the basketball 


from the shelf behind the counter and let Jimmy 


look at it again. 


“Soon it will be mine,” Jimmy thought. 

Jimmy was beginning to look forward to go- 
ing after his papers every afternoon. Ned intro- 
duced him to the other paper boys, and they 
laughed and joked with him while they waited 
for Ned to count out the right number of papers 


for each one. 


Sometimes it rained, but Jimmy did not mind, 
because he had a raincoat and hat and a water- 
proof bag to keep his papers dry. 

The third week Jimmy took two dollars and 
seventy-one cents to Mr. Caffrey. 

“This makes seven dollars and forty-two 
cents,” the old man said when he counted all 
the money in the envelope. “If you promise to 
bring me eight cents, you may have the ball 
today.” And he held out the basketball to Jimmy. 
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My Dog 
By Enola Chamberlin 


Some people buy a dog be- 
cause 
He has a pedigree. 
But Fido has much more than 
that; 
He has his love for me. 


Perhaps he’s brown or black 
or white 
Just where he shouldn’t be, 
But he is perfect just because 
He has his love for me. 


And when we romp and run 
and pla 

My heart’s full to the brim, 

Because he has his love for 


me— 
And I have mine for him. 


thought. 


for the basketball I’ll go back and tell them," fe 


Jimmy went into Mr. Caffrey’s store and gavt 
Mr. Caffrey eight cents. Mr. Caffrey handel 
him the basketball. Jimmy bounced it lightl 
on the floor. It was perfect! 

But he had two dollars and eighty-eight cen’ 
left in his pocket. 

Jimmy thanked Mr. Caffrey for holding th 
ball and waiting for him to earn the money. Hey 
started to go out the door when he saw a beat 
ful big blue bicycle with white-walled tires and 
chromium handle bars. There was a bell on the 
handle bars, too. Jimmy climbed on the bicydé, 
it was just his size. 

“How much is this bicycle?” he asked. 

“Forty dollars,” Mr. Caffrey answered. 

Jimmy thought for a minute. Forty dollas 


(Please turn to inside back cover) 


Jimmy reached for the hay 
brown ball and then drew hi 
hands back. “No,” he said, “Pj 
leave it here until it’s all mine’ 

“All right,” said Mr. Cafftg 
and he smiled at Jimmy. “Ij 
waiting right here for you.” He 
put the ball back on the she 
behind the counter. 

When Jimmy went down tp 
the newsboys’ room for his p 
pers each night during the nex 
week he felt sad. He knew bk 
should be glad, because he 
would not have to work ay 
more after he had paid for th 
basketball. 

But he was sad because he 
liked the other boys who soll 
newspapers and he liked Ne 
and he did not want to leave 

On Saturday he collected two 
dollars and ninety-six cent, 
and Mr. Morrison, who live 
on the top floor of the highest 
apartment house, said, -“You 
are the best paper boy wert 
had.” 

Jimmy felt sadder than eve 
when he thought about giving 
up his paper route. 

Pe Fit s so bad about it thi 
he did not tell” anybody he was 
going to leave. “After I 
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Coon 


Holler 


By Olive Rambo Cook 


Copyright 1953 by Olive Rambo Cook 
— 
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What the Story Told Before 


Jo Ann and Kenneth Brice are living with their 
grandparents because their parents have been unable 
to find a home for them in the city. They have learned 
to love the country school, Coon Holler. 

The Coon Holler orchestra put a program on for 
Jacksnipe School and later repeated it on television. 
Coon Holler was just settling down after all the ex- 
citement when an artist, Mr. P. S. Worthington, drove 
up to the school in a sturdy old car, pulling a small 
trailer with a little red schoolhouse built on top of it. 
He had painted a picture of the old covered bridge 
across Grand River. When he showed the picture to 
oe Stevens and the school, they decided to buy it 
or $15. 

On the way home from school that night, Jo Ann 
Suggested to Kenny that they try to fix up an old rock 
house on Grandfather's farm so the Brices could live 
in it. Kenny said he would tell Texas, because Texas 
might have a good idea. 


Part Four 


N MONDAY morning Jo Ann and Ken- 

neth hurried down the road to the old rock 
house. 

“I can hardly wait to see how it looks!” Jo 


Ann skipped along. “I was so tired Saturday 
after sweeping and scrubbing that I didn’t know 
the broom from the scrub brush.” 

“And did my shoulders ache from carrying 
plaster! Boy, I’m sure glad that’s over. I like 
puttying in the windowpanes; makes you feel 
as if you're getting somewhere.” Kenneth pulled 
the cottony head of a dandelion and blew the 
seeds high in the air. “I just hope Grandpa 
doesn’t come down and find out before we get 
the other room fixed.” 7 

“And I hope I can keep from telling it,” Jo 
Ann giggled. “Twice yesterday I almost ‘told. 
It would be wonderful if I could tell Callie and 
Viasta, but I won't.” She shut her lips de- 
terminedly. 

“We've told Bill. That’s enough,” Kenny 
said. 

They ran down the hill and over to the old 
house and peeked in the windowpanes Kenneth 
had puttied. The floor of wide old boards had a 
scrubbed, fresh look, and the hearth was clean 
and inviting. It seemed even better than it 


had Saturday. 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, no task 
Is hard to do 

When first I ask 
For help from You 


“I certainly hope it looks as 
good to Mom and Dad as it 
does to us,” Jo Ann said as they 
turned to go. She picked a big 
bouquet of lilacs for Mrs. 
Stevens and blew a kiss at the 
rock house and went up the 
road singing. 

They came to the highway 
just in time to meet the Wil- 
lickses in the truck. Bill and 
Daniel and the twins were in 
the back and Granddad, Tressie, 
and Mr. Willicks in front. 


“Come on, get in,” Mr. Wil- 
licks called as he stopped the 
truck. “We're on our way to 
Coon Holler. Can’t wait any 
longer to see that fine new pic- 
ture you kids bought last week. 
Granddad has hardly slept 
since he heard about it.” 

Jo Ann and Kenneth climbed 
in the back, and in a few min- 
utes Mr. Willicks caught up 
with Josef and Vlasta. ‘“Come 
on and ride; the more the 
merrier,” he called. Bill and 
Kenneth reached down and 
helped them up into the truck. 
When they drove into the yard 
at Coon Holler Mr. Willicks 
blew the horn long and loud. 

“Granddad’s come to see the 
picture,” Daniel yelled as Mrs. 
Stevens hurried out of the 
schoolhouse to see what all the 
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commotion was about. And like 
a procession Tressie and Grand- 
dad led the way, with Mr. Wil- 
licks and the others following. 

“There it is,” Tressie pointed 
proudly. “And that’s you and 
Grandma and Daddy going to 
town a long, long time ago.” 

Granddad was as lean as a 
reed by the lake shore, and his 
old shoulders were stooped, but 
his gray eyes were keen. He 
stood still, fingering his old 
hat, and he looked through all 
the years at the old bridge. A 
pleased smile spread over his 
wrinkled face. 

“What do you think, Grand- 
dad?” Bill asked. 

“It’s a right smart job,” 
Granddad said. “He got the 
bend in the bridge, all right. 
Most folks don’t know the 
bridge is six inches higher in 
the middle than at the ends,” 
Granddad chuckled. “My fa- 
ther helped build that bridge, 
cut the oak timbers up by 
Spring Valley; and Uncle Jess 
Anderson hauled the pine sidin’ 
clean from Brunswick by ox- 
cart. 

“I remember like it was 
yesterday when it was fin- 
ished. People came from miles 
around to ride across it, and 
the ones what helped build it 
went over first. My pappy took 
me and my sister over with him 
—eighty-six years ago. I was 
seven then, about like Tressie 
here. I wore a red shirt made 
from one of my father’s old 
ones. But I had new copper- 
toed boots. It was a big day!” 

Granddad made it seem so 
real that Jo Ann could almost 
see the little boy in his copper- 
toed boots and red shirt! 

“And the men made a long 
table under the trees with saw- 
horses and lumber left from the 
bridge, and the womenfolks 


spread out vittles that reach 
from here to there.” Granddai 
stretched his arms wide—thy 
he rubbed his stomach ap 


shook his head. “I thought Ij 
bust wide open.” He laughs 
with the rest of them. 
“There was another Com 
Holler schoolhouse here the, 
Built out of walnut logs and 


benches made of logs. It wa 


here when the bridge was built 
—a subscription school it was 
My sisters went the spring tem 
when the boys had to work in 
the fields. Us: boys went in the 
winter. Didn't have the mong 
to all go to onct. 

“Then some movers built: 
fire too close to the school 
house, and it burned down in 
1890. It was quite a spell be 
fore they built this one. I wasa 
grown man and had a family 
and us menfolks all got to 
gether and built it. Boys helped, 
too. It was purty fine, we 
thought, with desks to put your 
books in and a blackboard to 
write on. But I believe it looks 
the purtiest right now it evet 
looked—with all your fixins 
in the corner—and the picture 

“There’s something about 
goin’ to Coon Holler,” Gran¢- 
dad added musingly, ‘that you 
never forget. Kind of like the 
say about drinkin’ Grand River 
water—no matter where you 
travel you always hanker fer’ 
taste of it and finally come 
back, like John Brice’s boy did. 

“Been lots took place here it 
this room. Used to have polit 
cal gatherin’s, singin’ school 
and revival meetin’s. And had 
church regular for years and 
years. It’s been my surmise that 
some of that preachin’ 
readin’ from the Good Book 
stayed right here in this room 
For I never heard tell of ont 
single soul that went to Coot 
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Holler that didn’t turn out all 
tight. Folks to be proud of.” 
He looked at the children be- 
fore him, and Jo Ann felt as if 
he could see right into her 
heart. 

“We'll have to go, Dad,” 
Mr. Willicks said as if he 
thought Granddad was talking 
too long. “I don’t know much 
about art, Mrs. Stevens, but that 

icture sure hits the spot with 
me.” Mr. Willicks started to- 
ward the door. 


But Granddad was not quite 
ready. He fumbled in his pock- 
et and brought out an old worn 
purse. He opened the catch and 
removed a folded bill. “The 
young’uns told me you were all 
chippin’ in to buy the picture, 
and I'd like to put my name in 
the pot, too. Might be you'd 
run a little short.” He handed 
the bill to Mrs. Stevens, and his 
old eyes were shining. He 
glanced around the room and 
gave a lingering look at the 
picture. Then he walked slowly 
toward the door, where his son 
was waiting. 

There was a glow on Mrs. 
Stevens’s face as she put the 
folded bill carefully in a little 
box. “Did everyone bring his 
money today?” Every hand 
went up. “Then pass the box, 
Daniel, and we'll see how much 
we have. Whatever is lacking 
will be my share.” She smiled 
at the Willicks children. “I'll 
never look at the picture with- 
out remembering your grand- 
father’s talk. He made the pic- 
ture all the more valuable to 
Coon Holler. 

“Last night I found a little 
article in a teachers’ magazine 
about Mr. Worthington. He 
travels all over the United 
States, painting pictures for 
schools, just as he told us. But 
it also said that he has given 


many exhibits in the East at 


famous galleries and received 
big prices for his pictures. So 
you were right, Texas,” Mrs. 
Stevens smiled. “ ‘Mr. P. S. 
is quite a guy,’ and we are for- 
tunate he came this way. 

“Another thing—we received 
an invitation from the Rotary 
Club at Centerton. They want 
us to play for them the last of 
June when they entertain other 
Rotary clubs in this district. But 
that is over a month after 
school is out. Shall we keep 
on practicing during the sum- 
mer? And what shall we do if 
Kenneth and Jo Ann move to 
Spring Valley?” 

“We couldn’t have much of 
an orchestra without Jo Ann 
and Kenneth,” Callie said anx- 
iously, and the others agreed. 

Texas stood up. “I’ve been 
thinking. It would be fun to 
practice together once a week 
this summer. Seems a shame to 
break up when we are going so 
good.” He turned to Jo Ann 
and Kenneth. ‘Don’t you think, 
even if you moved to Spring 
Valley, you could come out to 
practice?” 

“T don’t know; we'd have to 
ask the folks. We aren't exactly 
sure yet that we have to go,” Jo 
Ann said hopefully. And she 
thought of the clean room at 
the old rock house. 

“Daddy is to let the man in 
Spring Valley know about buy- 
ing the house the first of next 
week,” Kenneth explained. 
“Then we'll know for sure.” 

“And this is Monday,” Mrs. 
Stevens said thoughtfully. “I'll 
write them that we'll know def- 
initely next week.” She looked 
at Kenneth and Jo Ann. “We 
want you two with us. I’m go- 
ing to keep on thinking that 
something good will happen to 
keep you here.” 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Father, I know 
That every hour 
I am protected 
By Your power. 


“I am, too,” Callie said 
firmly. “I’m not going to be- 
lieve anything else.” 

“We'll all believe it,” Vlasta 
said lovingly. 

Jo Ann’s heart was singing 
when she took Tressie’s hand 
that evening and started across 
the fields toward home. 


Tressie skipped along beside 
Jo Ann all the way, chattering 
about the day’s happenings. 
Daniel and Kenneth visited, 
too, but Bill trudged along lost 
in his own secret thoughts, and 
any ideas he might have had 
about the old rock house he 
kept to himself. 


Kenneth and Jo Ann turned 
into the lake road. They walked 
a little way, then Kenneth 
stopped and pointed. “Hey! 
look at those ruts. Been a truck 
or something heavy along here. 
And look at those funny tracks. 
Never saw anything like that 
before. Say, you don’t suppose 
somebody’s moved into the old 
house, do you?” Kenneth stared 
at the tracks. 

“They couldn’t! That’s 
Grandpa's house! Oh, Kenny, 
they wouldn’t dare! We've just 
cleaned it up; they can’t do that 


to us!’ Jo Ann started running 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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“I’ve never been so 
before in all my life!” 
Mae told her. “I can hardly by 
lieve it’s really happening—anj 
I've waited so long. Just think 


of it—furniture of our own~ 
our really own. Rugs and chair 
and a piano—and a desk fy 
my room! I try and try, but] 
can’t remember how a Single 
piece of it looks. It’s been five 
years since it was stored. Think 
of it—five whole years—singe] 
was four. It’s hard to beliey 
Daddy was in Tokyo that long 
—but he was.”” 

“It'll be fun,” Sally agreed. 
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Storage 


By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


-\.| INE-YEAR-OLD Cathy Mae Rowden 
stopped at the corner under the big soft 
maple, which was bursting with plump red 
springtime buds, and turned for one last wave 
to her pretty dark-haired mother, who stood on 
the porch of Mrs. McWilliams’s tall slate-gray 
boardinghouse. Then with a hop, skip, and 
jump she swung south on Elm Avenue toward 
the school. “Our furniture’s coming today, to- 
day! Our furniture’s coming today!” she sang 
softly. 
Half a block ahead of her she caught sight of 
Sally Stevens .just turning out of her drive, 
her pigtails swinging gaily in the spring breeze. 
“Sally! Salleeeee!” she called. “Wait!” 

She was breathing hard when she pulled up 
beside Sally. “Oh my!” she said, waiting to catch 
her breath. Then she plunged ahead into half a 
dozen excited sentences that left Sally wide- 
eyed with interest. 
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“Having a room of your own. 

Cathy Mae nodded. “I want 
it done in blue and pink,” she 
said. “And the first thing | 
want to do after we move into 
our own house is to have: 
party. Mother's promised me 
one. I have everything planned 
I want it to be even nicer than 
Mary Dell Lear’s was last 
week.” 

“Nicer than Mary Dell's?’ 
Sally queried, as though tht 
would be a near impossibility 

Cathy Mae _ bobbed her 
brown head up and down ef 
phatically. “Even nicer!’ she repeated as they 
turned into the schoolyard. 

“Even nicer,” she told herself again as she 
opened her fourth-grade history book. It was 
hard to keep her mind on her studies as sht 
thought of the big yellow moving van that was 
to bring their household furnishings from the 
storage company in the downtown area. Sit 
could picture it pulling to a stop before tht 
house they had just bought on Lake Avenue 


Mother and Daddy would be waiting in th} 


doorway, smiling as the moving men began to 
unload. She knew that they were as glad as sht 
was to be going back into a place of their own 
again. It had not been easy for them to bt 
separated while Daddy was on duty in Tokyo 

“T'd rather live in a tent with Daddy than 
the finest house in the world without him, 
Cathy Mae’s mother had told her once, and 
Cathy Mae agreed, 
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Now that Daddy was back and the furniture 
was on its way to the new house the world 
seemed rosier to Cathy Mae than it ever had 
before in her whole life. “I’m so tired of living 
with relatives and in rooming houses,” she told 
herself. “And of not being able to have my 
friends in as I please. I’ve never had a really big 

before!” Her eyes grew dreamy. She could 
picture the furniture exactly. In the corner of 
the living room would be the piano with a 
bright-fringed scarf thrown across it like the one 
in Mary Dell Lear’s house. Around it on the soft 
thick rug would be grouped comfortable over- 
stuffed chairs with a glass-topped coffee table 
before the divan. There would be pictures on 
the walls and lamps with pretty silk shades. 
Her mother had told her about some of the 
things through the years. There was a pretty 
hand-hooked rug that Grandmother Rowden had 
made for her mother and father when they were 
married; there was a silver set with the initial 
R on each piece and gilt-edged dishes that had 
been handed down in the family for three gen- 
erations. It was too exciting for words just think- 
ing about all the lovely things she would find 
in the house that afternoon when she went home 
from school. 


of her father’s arm. 


She sat in the warm circle 


“We'll have the nicest place in Glendale,” 
Cathy Mae told herself with satisfaction. ‘Nicer 
than Mary Dell Lear’s or Susie Shannon’s or 
Sally’s or anybody’s. And I'll be so proud— 
especially the day of the party!” 

“Mother! Daddy!” She called, swinging the 
front door open with a flourish that afternoon at 
three-thirty. Then in a breathless flush of ex- 
citement she closed her eyes tight before she 
stepped into the room. She wanted its full 
beauty to burst upon her in a sudden flash; she 
wanted to be swept off her feet with the-joy and 
pride she would feel in her first sight of the 
furnished room that was really theirs. 

“Hi there, Kitten!’ someone said from the 
stairway to her left. Without opening her eyes 
Cathy Mae grinned in Daddy’s direction. The 
full, rich, friendly tone of his voice wrapped 
itself around her like a snug, warm cloak. Oh, 
but it was good to have him home again—good 
to be sharing this thrill of furnishing the new 
house with him! Cathy Mae hoped that he would 
never have to leave them again ever! 

Then she heard her mother’s light, quick step 
on the stair, and her eyes flew open wide. It was 
now, with them both beside her, that she wanted 
to see what their wonderful new home really 
looked like. With a quick 
movement of her head from 
right to left she drank in every 
detail of the sunny big living 
room. The African violets from 
Grandma Lundergan stood in 
the wide south window, and the 
books they had collected 


was away were on the shelves 
on the east wall beside the wide 
door leading into the dining 
room. There were pictures on 
the west wall on each side of 
the windows, and there were 
chairs in various sizes and 
shapes, as she had imagined, 
grouped around the piano. But 
with a second look at the piano 
the bright airy bubble inside 
Cathy Mae burst into a million 
pieces. She could feel the count- 
less, ragged little edges of it 
cutting into her heart painfully. 
The piano was a hideous thing 
(Please turn to page 22) 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1953 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


a ’S tail was wagging as he trotted 


down the street; the March wind, strong 
and swirly, almost swept him off his feet; but 
Barky’s heart was happy, for the sun was shin- 
ing bright. As he hurried onward, he looked 
neither left nor right. 

But all at once he thought he heard a fluttering 
in the grass, and something whizzed right by 
him as he stopped to let it pass. “A funny kind 
of bird,” he said, “and what a strange, long 
tail; it has no business in that yard; I'll catch it 
without fail.” 

He jumped for it and grabbed it as it sailed 
up through the air; then someone yelled, “Stop, 
Barky!” as he heard a ripping tear. 

He dropped it quickly. There it lay, all still 


and torn and white. “Oh, Barky!” Dick Jones 
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scolded, “you've just ruined my brand-new kite!” 

Barky was embarrassed. He stood looking at 
his feet. He liked all the boys and girls that 
lived here on his street. He had never seen a 
kite before, so how was he to know? He wagged 
his sad tail slowly, then he turned as if to go. 

“Don’t worry, Barky,” Dick Jones said, and 
smiled a friendly smile. ‘It isn’t ruined; I'll fx 
the tear in just a little while. But please don’t do 
such foolish things, for you’re a big pup now.” 

“He still likes me,” Barky thought and barked 
a glad bow-wow. He glanced about, not know- 
ing if he should be sad or gay and with another 
bow-wow-wow he hurried on his way. 

As he neared the vacant lot, he heard a 
strange new sound. He stopped 4nd looked. A 
little boy lay sobbing on the ground. Barky crept 
toward him, then he stopped right at his feet. 
“Oh dear,” he said, “that’s Billy Brown, the new 
boy on our street. He’s very lonesome,” Barky 
thought. He licked the small brown hand. 

Billy patted Barky’s head and ‘seemed to um- 
derstand. He sat right up and dried his eyes. 
“I’m glad you came,” he said, and Barky was 
so happy that he even wagged his head. 

“Let’s take a walk,” said Billy. “How fresh 
the spring breeze feels.” And Barky, proud and 
peppy, followed right at Billy’s heels. 

Soon from Billy’s pocket came a small white 
rubber ball. He tossed it up, and Barky stood 
and watched it rise and fall. “I mustn’t run and 
grab it, like I did Dick Jones’s kite. I'll just stand 
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here and watch it roll and try to be polite.” 

“Go get it, Barky,” Billy yelled, “and bring 
it back to me.”” He pointed with his finger, “Go 
and get it, Barky—see!” 

Barky only wagged his tail and made a grow- 
ing sound, but when Billy touched it to his nose, 
then rolled it on the ground Barky chased right 
after it, for now he understood. He brought it 
back to Billy. Billy smiled and said, ‘“That’s 
: Barky chased the ball awhile, then with a 
happy bark, he turned and followed Billy as he 
started toward the park. Many children were 
playing there. He thought, “I’m glad I came; it 
looks as if they're lining up to play some kind 
of game.” 

One boy tossed a big white ball, and Barky’s 
jump was quick, but just before he reached it 
someone with a big round stick hit it wham! 
And with a zing! it curved up through the air, 
and when it reached the landing place, why 
Barky stood right there! He jumped and caught 
it in his mouth, then paused and looked around. 

“Drop that ball,” somebody yelled. It was a 
scolding sound. 

“That’s strange,” thought Barky, standing 
there as if glued to the spot. “Sometimes I’m 
supposed to chase a ball, sometimes I guess I’m 
not!” 

The boys were rushing toward him. Then he 
heard a happy shout. “You're a smart dog,” 
someone cried. “You put the batter out!” 

As Billy took the ball from him, he wagged his 
tail with pride. They said to Billy, “Join our 
game, but Barky’s on our side.” 

Barky looked at Billy’s face and thought, 
“He's happy now; I helped him make some 
brand-new friends.” He barked a gay bow-wow. 


Ma 


He ran ahead of Billy until suddenly he cried: 
“Ow-wow! Something bit me.” 

Billy knelt down at his side. “It’s a thorn,” 
said Billy, “and a great big one, at that.” He 
pulled it out of Barky’s foot and gave his head 
a pat, then he took him in his arms. “Home is 
the place for you; someone may have missed 
you—and I’m going to miss you, too.” 

He went inside the front-yard gate, placed 
Barky on the ground, then started home. First, 
Barky stared and then without a sound awk- 
wardly and painfully he scrambled to his feet. 
Billy turned and saw him as he hobbled down 
the street. First, he smiled and then he frowned 
and in a scolding way he said, “I'll have to take 
you back, and this time you must stay.” He took 
Barky to the doghouse door and then he said, 
“Good-by, now stay right here,” he scolded, 
then with a long, deep sigh he turned and 
started running just as fast as he could go. 

When Barky’s mother saw him both his head 
and tail were low. “I’ve tried to teach you man- 
ners—what to do and not to do; but, Barky, 
there are nice things that boys and girls can 
teach you, too. You two need each other; Billy’s 
home’s not far away. No one really needs two 
dogs, and I'll see you every day.” 

From then on, busy Barky, whether cloudy 
days or fair, just like a little shadow, followed 
Billy everywhere. So Barky’s master, when he 
stopped by Billy’s house one day, said, “How'd 
you like to have a dog—he lives here, anyway.” 

Billy laughed, and Barky barked, then both 
rolled on the ground—the happiest boy and hap- 
piest dog for miles and miles around. 
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AX SATURDAY morning rain threatened. 
In the afternoon the March sky was still 
overcast when Chink stopped at David Harri- 
son’s home. The two boys were going to the 
Roost early so they could work their arithmetic 


__ assignment for Monday and have it out of the 


way for the week end. Later, the other Spartans 

would come for a club meeting and a popcorn 
arty. 

‘ “We'll have fun,” said David as they hurried 
to the clubhouse. “But we may get rained in. 

Look how black the sky is!” 

He was carrying a sack of apples for the 
Spartans to eat with the popcorn. Chink stepped 
ahead to lift the two-by-four that fastened the 
door. Inside, the place was so dark that they 
had to grope their way. 


“Leave the door open till I get the light,” 


Chink suggested. 

Then the door closed with a bang! 

Chink whirled, bumping into David. “The 
wind didn’t do that!” he exclaimed. 

“Neither did I,” said David. 

Chink found the light, and David tried the 
door. 

“It’s locked!” he said. 

His words brought a roar of laughter from 
outside. 

“We'll say it is!” called Zip Holiday. “You're 
our prisoners!” 

“Joe’s and Shoog’s and Zip’s and mine,” 
Morry Dalton yelled. 

“Open up,” Chink said crossly. “I’m no one’s 
prisoner!” 

“Who says so?” Zip asked teasingly. 

David whispered so that the others could not 
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recog 
hear. “Don’t get mad, Chink. We want | why - 
to work our problems. We don’t have = “T 
to get out of here.” blurt 

Chink growled: “They've no tight Da 
to come onto your father’s property and lock us § but v 
in! I won’t stand for it. Just because they'e § he s: 
bigger than we are!” Spart 

He hammered on the door with both fists Ch 
The boys outside laughed louder. The angrier § mout 


Chink got, the more his tormentors seemed tof “I 
enjoy themselves. hoar: 

When at last he stopped Zip jeered, “How 7 
will you keep from standing it?” - said 


Chink was so angry that the blood pounded in § that 
his temples, and it was hard for him to think § want 
He could not understand how David could stay § can ; 
so calm. He had emptied the apples into a dish § I'll s 
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from the cupboard; and now he sat at the table, 


laying out their books and pencils and paper, 
getting ready to work their problems. He acted 
as if Zip and his bunch were not trying to bully 
them! 

Zip drawled triumphantly: “I haven’t had so 
much fun for a long time. Come on, fellows. 
Let's hold court on what to do with them.” 

David grinned. “Court and everything!” he 
mimicked. ““‘A Daniel come to judgment!’ ” 

At school, his class had been reading Shake- 
speare’s play ““The Merchant of Venice.” Chink 
recognized the quotation, but he did not know 
why David wanted to drag it in. 

“There’s nothing funny about this,” he 
blurted. “I’m mad!” 

David beckoned to him. ‘The windows stick, 
but we can get out of one of them if we have to,” 
he said. “Let’s study. When the rest of the 
Spartans come that bunch’ll run.” 

Chink knew David was right, but his anger 
mounted just the same. 

“They're not going to bully. me!” he said 
hoarsely. 

“Dad explained it to me like this,” David 
said as he began to copy problems. “He says 
that when a fellow starts teasing me he really 
wants to play. And I can do several things. I 
can get mad. Then he'll keep on to see how much 
I'll stand. Or I can ignore him or crack jokes at 


him, so he'll feel silly and fold up. Or I can get 
into the game and play with him and both of us 
have fun. Dad sure is right about getting mad. 
They liked it when you banged on the door and 
now they're thinking up something to make us 
madder.” 

“O.K., I did what they wanted me to!” Chink 
conceded. ‘But they've no right to lock us in, 
and I’m going to hammer till they let us out.” 

Zip called from the other side of the door, 
“The court’s decided to put you in a concentra- 
tion camp!” 

David called back: “What about my ten 
children and my wife? She has a wooden leg 
and she broke it when she stepped into a gopher 
hole.” 

From outside came more laughter. Even Chink 
grinned a little. 

“We'll take your wife on a stretcher,” Zip 
answered. ‘““The ten children can come, too. Or 
we'll put them in an orphanage.” 

Chink began to fume again. This was not get- 
ting the door unlocked. But David said, “Where 
do the children get the best food?” 

Before Zip answered the storm that had been 
threatening all day broke with a blast of wind 
that rattled the door and shook the window 
glass. The next instant rain lashed the Roost. 

Zip and his friends charged the door with 
cries of surprise and dismay. They fumbled at 
the two-by-four. Now the tables were turned! 
Zip’s bunch wanted in. Chink’s anger faded. 

With a chuckle he shoved the lock on the in- 
side, fastening them out! 

“Hey!” Morry pleaded. “Let us in. We're 
drowning!” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Chink. “A little rain 
never hurt anyone.” 

“March rains are cold,” David suggested. 

“They'll wreck the place if we let them in,” 
Chink warned him. “You know how they act.” 

Chink saw David hesitate. Zip and Shoog and 
Joe were ahead of Morry and Chink and David 
in school. The three older boys were trouble- 
makers, and Morry usually followed any lead 
they gave him. While David weighed the situa- 
tion, the storm grew in violence. 

“Hear that?” asked David. 

Chink nodded. “Hail! Big enough to raise 
goose eggs on a fellow’s head. Guess I'll let 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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HE WORLD 
was old when ] A N ) 
Jesus was born. And 


during the centuries 

before Jesus’ birth the people tried many dif- 
ferent ways of governing themselves. They 
searched for different methods that they thought 
might better their everyday lives.. They tried 
every way that they knew of to bring happiness 
to everyone. 


Some of the ways that they tried seemed for 


a time to insure better living and greater happi- 
ness. At least, some of the methods tried were 
an improvement over the ways that had been 
used before. But soon even these newer ways 
showed many serious faults. Each way that was 
tried was, in turn, found unsatisfactory and dis- 
carded. Then the people sought a newer and 
better way. 

The Old Testament gives a history of a 
serious-minded people, the Hebrews, and their 
search to know God. They conceived the idea 
that there is but one God. They believed that 
one God created the world and everything in it. 
And they held to the belief in one God, even 
while larger and stronger nations around them 
believed in and worshiped many gods. 

The Hebrews tried many ways of government 
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THE WAY 


during their search for a better way of life. One 
of the first ways we know anything about was 
government by the elders. The elders were the 
older men of the various tribes who, by theit 
age and experience, were thought to have gained 
a certain knowledge of men and affairs. Often 
the elders had distinguished themselves by some 
noble thought and actions. 

But the time came when the people were 
not content to be governed by the elders. For 
many, many years, then, the people were gov 
erned by men called judges. The judges were 
thought to be skilled in the art of discipline and 
justice. And in most cases the men chosen 4 
judges were supposed to be favored by God in 
some way. 

For several years the government by the judges 
brought happiness and prosperity to the people 
But after a time the people grow restless an 
tired of the judges, too, and found many causes 
for complaint and distrust. Sometimes open ft 
bellion resulted. Finally the people cried out: 
“We want to be ruled as other nations are rul 
We want a king!” 
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There was at this time a wise 
gid man named Samuel, who 
had for many years served as 
ajudge. He tried to discourage 
the king idea. He told the peo- 

: “A king will take a tenth 
of your sheep. He will take a 
tenth of your seeds and vine- 
yards. He will take your daugh- 
ters to the city to be cooks and 
bakers. He will take your sons 
and put them in large armies to 
wage war for his personal 
glory.” 

But the people would not 
listen to Samuel. They looked 
at the nations around them and 
were envious. They insisted 
loudly, “We want a king to 
rile us, so that we may be like 


The Best Sunshine 
By Enola Chamberlin 


You may feel that you are 

gladder 
When skies are cornflower 

blue; 

And the summer sun is send- 
ing 

His light and warmth to 

you. 


But you should be as joyful 
If rain or winds should 
start, 
For the thing that makes you 
happy 
Is the sunshine in your 
heart. 


erful Roman Empire. They 


were told what they could do 
and what they could not do. 
They were bowed down in sor- 
row. 

They cried aloud to God to 
send a messiah who would 
make them once again a strong 
nation. 

When the way seemed dark- 
est, not only for the Hebrews 
but for the rest of the world 
as well, God sent Jesus to earth 
to show all people a better way 
of life. But He came to make no 
nation strong; He came to es- 
tablish God’s kingdom in the 
hearts of men. 

Jesus came as a brother and 
a friend. He made no laws or 


other nations.” 

Samuel took the matter to God in prayer. 
For many weeks the old judge prayed and medi- 
tated, then he chose a king for the people. For 
awhile all went well. The people were happy 
to have a king and thought that now their trou- 
bles were over. At last, they were ruled as larger 
and richer nations were ruled. 


But soon the king forgot the people’s needs 
and welfare. He was more concerned with the 
splendor of his court and the men in his numer- 
ous armies. The people were just as unhappy as 
before. The king died, and other kings followed. 
But each new king was like the king before him 
—he, too, believed in might and force. The peo- 


ple were confused and rebellious, because they 


did not trust their king. They cried aloud in 
their bitterness. They did not know what to 
do. None of the old ways was worth turning 
to, even if the people could have done so. 
Many centuries went by. Some of the nations 
that the Hebrews had envied and wished to copy 
were no longer prosperous. Nations that had 


Once been strong were now the subjects of other 


nations, and their people were working as slaves. 
Envy, greed, and hate had overcome the once 
haughty nations. 

The Hebrew people found that a king could 
hot make a nation happy or prosperous. For now 
the Hebrew kingdoms had been destroyed, and 
the Hebrew people were worse off than before. 
They had neither king nor judge. The time came 
when they were conquered by the great and pow- 


rules and attached Himself to 
no government. He told the people that jealousy, 
greed; envy, and hate are sins of the human heart 
and must be cured in the heart. He told them 
that things and conditions which appear in the 
outer world are but the form or effect of the 
picture held in the hearts of the people. © 

Jesus realized His kinship with God and He 
knew the work that God had given Him to do. 
“I am the way,” He said again and again. “Fol- 
low me.” 

The Christ way is the way of love. We must 
love God as our heavenly Father and serve Him 
loyally. We must love all men as brothers and 
wish for them the same good that we wish for 
ourselves. We must not only wish good for 
others; we must help them, if need be, to attain 
this good. 

The Christ way means love for all people. 
Where there is love, there is kindness. Where 
there is kindness, there is goodness. Where 
there is goodness, there is peace and content- 
ment. Jesus did not talk of government and 
nations. He talked only of the feeling in man’s 
hearts, knowing that the heart is the seat and 
beginning of all government. 


No earthly king, ruler, or judge can bring 
happiness to a people. Peace and happiness 
come through love—love for the heavenly Fa- 
ther, love for all men as brothers. 

If there is love in the hearts of men, there is 


honor and unselfishness also. If there is honor 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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Whirlwind 


By Debbie G. Nettles 


NCE there was a little whirlwind named 
Whirly, who was so frisky he kept his 
mother in a dither. Besides, he was always 
bragging and showing off. At least, that is what 
everyone thought. The hotter and drier the 
weather, the better he liked it. He whirled 
around, here, there, and yonder, bragging as 
he went: 
“Whirligig, whirligig, whirligig gig, 
I may be little, but watch me blow big! 
I will find some children to play with me, 
Then won't we have fun, whee-ee, whee-ee-ee!”” 
Whirly’s mother never heard the last two lines 
of his song, because he whirled out of hearing 
before he sang them. So she did not know that he 
wanted to play with children. 


The other winds did not like to play with 


whirly, but he did not seem to 
mind. He would just go spin- 
ning off, like a wound-up top, 
and put on a whirling act any- 
where he could find children. 
“Why, oh why, do you have 
to do your whirling in such 
dangerous places!” his mother 
would scold. ““You seem to for- 
get all the safety rules when 
you get around children and 
you play too rough with them.” 
But Whirly did not hear her. 
With a whizzy giggle he was 
off again, singing the same little 
windy song: “Whirligig, whirl- 
igig, whirligig gig, 
18 March 


I may be little, but watch me blow big! 
I will find some children to play with me, 
Then won’t we have fun, whee-ee, whee-ee-ee!” 
Mother Whirlwind sighed to herself as he 
whirled out of hearing: “I can’t understand 
Whirly. Perhaps it is because he is so little that 
he likes to show off around children. I’m afraid 
he will get into trouble. I wish he would grow 


up and learn the way he should whirl! 

When Whirly came back she took him aside, 
“Son,” she said, “you must watch the direction 
you travel when you whirl. Long ago, the Indians 
sat around their campfires and told what they 
had learned from the direction whirlwinds 
travel. Their legends have been handed down 
to this day. An important one is that if a whith 
wind travels toward a large stream of watet 
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there will soon be rain. You see what this means 
to man and beast when drinking water is scarce. 
Watch the direction you travel, Whirly.” 

After that, Whirly was careful of the direc- 
tion he whirled, but he still wanted to play 
with children. One day he saw a little boy walk- 
ing along the road. He darted up to him whiz- 
bang! jerked his hat off, blew dust in his eyes, 
and tried to run away with him. The boy fell 
flat on the ground and cried, ‘Go away, you bad 
wind!” Whirly didn’t know he had played too 
rough and went home disappointed because the 
boy wouldn’t play with him. 

A few days later, Whirly swooped down, pell- 
mell, into a playhouse where some children were 
playing house. He pulled the pretty leaf covers 
from the play tables, toppled the chairs over, 
and smashed the mud pies to pieces. The chil- 
dren wept because their playhouse was ruined. 
Whirly could not understand why he had made 
them unhappy. He went home very sad. 

Whirly did not sing his windy song for a long 
time after wrecking the playhouse. But one day 
he and his mother were resting beside the high- 
way when a bus crowded with happy children 
appeared. Quick as a wink Whirly wound him- 
self into a spiral shape, dashed in front of the 
bus, and began his song. 
“Whirligig, whirligig, whirligig gig, 

I may be little, but watch me blow big! 


Now I've found some children to play with me, 
Oh, won’t we have fun, whee-ee, whee-ee-ee!”’ 


Mother Whirlwind cried, ‘Come back, - 


Whirly, come back!” But he could not hear her. 
He was running a race with the bus. The chil- 
dren shouted with glee. They had never before 
seen a little whirlwind run a race with a great 
big bus. They really had fun, but Whirly was 
having the most fun of all. He whirled to the 
sides, danced in the middle, and just cut all sorts 
of didoes. The more the children laughed, the 
more he enjoyed it. 

Finally, Whirly tried an airplane stunt and 
went so high the bus ran right under him. He 
landed on the top and bounced off behind it. The 
children looked back and yelled: “Good-by, little 
whirlwind! You are a funny whirler!”’ 

Whirly went home as merry as a dancing sun- 
beam. “Oh, Mother,” he whizzed, “I played with 
children, and they enjoyed it! How happy I am!” 

Then Mother Whirlwind understood how 
much Whirly had wanted to play with children. 
After that he changed his windy song to 

“Whirligig, whirligig, whirligig gig, 
I will act little until I grow big!” 

And Mother Whirlwind liked that song so 

well she often hummed it with him. 
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NE OF the most important 
events in the history of 
mankind occurred in the year 


1452. In that year Johann ~ 
Gutenberg, of Mainz, Germany, » 


printed the first book, the Holy 
Bible, from movable type. To 
commemorate this notable 
event, our Post Office Depart- 
ment, on September 30, 1952, 
issued the stamp that we illus- 
trate. 

When we see a great press 
today printing hundreds of 
pages of type a minute, it seems 
hard to realize that Guten)erg’s 
crude equipment required sev- 
eral minutes to print a single 
page! 

In Gutenberg’s time, printing 
was done from wood blocks, 
each of which had to be carved 
by hand with the design to be 
printed. Then the blocks were 
laid on a flat stone, smeared 


with ink, and vellum or paper 


was forced against them to re- 
ceive the imprint of the design. 

This printing process was not 
only slow, but it was costly. The 
wood blocks were easily dam- 
aged or:split, and often had to 
be replaced. Gutenberg con- 
ceived the idea of making the 
type blocks out of soft metal. 
After experimenting for several 
years, he was able to produce 
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metal type that did not break, 
and could be used over and over 
again. 

Gutenberg’s next problem 
was to produce ink that would 
spread evenly, and would trans 
fer to the paper without run 
ning or smearing. The ink 
formula that he worked out 
produced fine printing. Guten 
berg also improved the old style 
hand press by making it more 
rigid, and capable of accurate 
adjustment. 

The work of printing the 
Bible took much longer than 
anyone had expected. Because 
of the delay Johann Fust, a 
wealthy man who had loaned 
money to Gutenberg to com 
plete his work, sued him for the 
money. He was unable to pay 
it, and Fust took over his print 
ing plant, equipment, and ma 
terials. Under Fust’s ownership 
the work of printing the Bibles 
was continued, and some two 
hundred were ‘completed. Forty- 
six copies are in existence today, 
and complete copies are valued 
at over a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars each. 

The design of the stamp that 
we illustrate shows Gutenberg 
displaying a proof page from 
his book to the Elector of 
Mainz. 
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The Big Brown Bear 


By Fay Wilson 


walk - ing to see what I could see. 
= 
came up - on a big brown bear, as big as he _ could be 
SS 
His eyes were warm and friend - ly; he wore a_— great big = smile. 
Be - fore long was smil-ing, too, a grin thatstretched mile. 
+ 
In Storage and its style was anything but She turned toward the stairway. 
ag modern. Compared with the “That's right, go up and takea 


(Continued from page 11) 


—an old black upright, with 
none of the grace and beauty of 
the shiny new baby grand that 
stood in the corner of Mary 
Dell Lear’s living room. And 
upon second glance Cathy Mae 
told herself that the chairs were 
ugly, too. And so was the divan. 
The cover was faded and worn, 
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homes of the other girls, the 


whole place looked cheap and 
shabby. A sob of disappoint- 
ment knotted itself in her throat. 
“Well, Kitten, what do you 
think of it?” her father asked. 
“Isn’t it wonderful?” her 
mother asked. ““To think of hav- 
ing a home of our very own!” 
Cathy Mae could not reply. 


look at your own room,” her 
father urged. “Then come 
down and have a bite of lunch 
with us in the kitchen. Mother 
and I are about starved after all 
the unpacking.” 

Half an hour later, Cathy 
Mae still lay on her bed, staring 
unhappily at the ceiling. The 
only thing nice about her room, 
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that I will _ tell to you, 
1 i L 
If you will wear a hap - py smile, your friends will wear one, too. 
T 
f 
le. So ev-en_ if you're gloom - y, pre - tend your heart is gay, 
1 a J 
le. And wear a great big cheer -y smile to chase the gloom a - way! 
nel she told herself, was that she the windows as she had She sighed and turned over 


could be there alone. Nothing 
was as she had hoped it would 
be. She had expected it to be a 
dream in soft pinks and blues, 
and instead, it was a collection 
of odds and ends. The bed and 
the dresser did not even match. 
There was no soft thick rug on 
the floor like Mary Dell Lear 
had in her bedroom. There 
were no fluffy pink curtains at 


imagined, no pretty ruffled 


spread on the bed. 


“And after all the things I’ve 
told the girls about our wonder- 
ful, wonderful furniture——” 
Cathy Mae moaned softly to 
“Tll never, never in- 
vite a single one of them here. 
I'll never let any of them see 
what it’s really like——I’d be 
too ashamed for words!” 


herself. 


on her stomach to bury her face. 
against the patchwork quilt. 
“And the party's out,” she told 
herself. “I'll forget all about it. 
I'll never mention it again.” 
“Why so quiet, Kitten?” her 
father asked that evening as he 
lowered the shades and turned 
on the lights in the living room. 
“Come over here and sit beside 
me while our mommie gives us 
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a treat on the concert grand,” 

“Oh, Jim,” Cathy Mae's 
mother smiled shyly. “I haven 
played in years.” 

“That’s exactly why I want 
you to do so right now,” he 
told her. ‘“That’s one of the best 
parts about having a home of 
our own. Come on, Cathy.” He 
swung his slippered feet up 
onto the divan and spread his 
arms open wide. 

“This is the way Mommie 
and I spent our evenings when 
you were a tiny baby,” Daddy 
told her as her mother’s slender 
fingers began their gentle wan- 
derings over the yellowed keys. 
“For my money, your mothers 
one of the best pianists in the 
whole country,” he went of. 
“And now that we're settled 
I’m hoping you will follow in 
her footsteps.” 


Cathy did not reply. The 
lump in her throat was still too 
big for comfort. At any other 
time she would have been 
thrilled at the thought of tak 
ing piano lessons, but now that 
she had really seen the piano 
the heart had gone out of her. 
She felt limp and worn as she 
sat in the warm circle of her fa 
ther’s arm, listening to the 
homey, simple melodies her 
mother was drawing forth from 
the ugly black upright. 

That so much beauty could 
be contained in anything 90 
hideous to her sight was hard 
for Cathy Mae to understand. 
It was like the comfortable feel 
of the old divan. Worn and 
ugly though it was, it seemed 
somehow to fit the curves of 
her body as no other piece of 
furniture ever had. She had al- 
most drifted to sleep with her 
brown head _ tucked snugly 
against Daddy’s shoulder when 
her mother stopped playing. 

“How is it?” Sally asked ex: 
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citedly the next morning as she 
bounced out onto the sidewalk 
to meet Cathy Mae. “Is every- 
thing perfectly beautiful ?” 

“It’s all right,” Cathy replied. 

“And when are you having 
the party?” Sally demanded. 

don’t know——” Cathy 
Mae stammered. “We'll have 
to get settled first. It may take a 
long time.” 

“Well, Mary Dell wants you 
and Susie and me to come over 
to her house this afternoon, be- 
cause her mother and father are 
out of town again, and she’s 
lonely with only the cook,” 
Sally went on. ‘And Friday is 
Brownie meeting, and we're 
leaving town for the week end. 
So you'll have to wait until next 
week at least to have it.” 


“I—I guess so,” Cathy Mae . 


said lamely. 

All that day Cathy Mae 
wished that Mary Dell had not 
invited them to her house that 
afternoon. It would only make 
it harder for her to content her- 
self, with the shabby, worn 
furniture in her own home. 

“Tl have to call Mother and 
tell her I’m staying,” Cathy 
Mae said as they turned up 
Maty Dell’s tree-lined drive. 

Mary Dell nodded. “Go in 
through the back door,” she 
said. “Cook wouldn’t want you 
tracking through the’ front 
door. You know where the 
phone is in the hallway.” - 

“Yes,” Cathy said. She knew 
where the phone was—she 


knew where every single item 


of furniture in the whole Lear 
house stood. Its arrangement 
had been imprinted upon her 
mind indelibly the very first 
time she stepped across its 
threshold. It never changed. It 
was like a picture out of a 
magazine—like the display 
windows in the big downtown 


An Invitation 


to Nesters 


By Glenn Morgan 


OBINS, catbirds, brown thrushes, and cardinals like a shelf 

to nest on rather than a birdhouse. And you will be glad they 

do, for it gives you a better: chance to see the baby birds. 
This nesting platform is made from scrap lumber. Three boards 

34, inches thick and some sticks to brace the top and sides are all 


you need. 
The roof is 6 inches by 81/ inches, the back 6 inches by 6 
inches, and the bottom board 6 inches by 8 inches. 
Nail the top, back, and bottom together. Have the top slope 
slightly toward the front. Two 51/ inch braces set 21/ inches from 
the back will give the roof the right slope. Two smaller braces 
can be added to strengthen the shelter. 
Fasten the shelter among the shady branches of a tree by nail- 
ing the backboard to the trunk. Do not paint it, but leave the 
natural color of the wood. 
Hang short pieces of string or bright-colored yarn from the 
braces at the sides as an invitation to the birds to start building 
a nest. 


department stores. Every lovely 
piece was perfect in every de- 
tail. There was no_ tiniest 
scratch, no single fleck of dust 
to mar its beauty. Peeking 


around the corner into the big 
living room before she took up 
the phone, Cathy eyed the vel- 
vety smoothness of the plum- 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Prepare for 


St. Patrick's Day 


B 


By Joanne Dee 


I F YOU have a scrap of green felt or any green-cotton material, 
you can make attractive shamrocks to wear March 17. 

Trace A for a pattern of a shamrock leaf. Cut out your pattern 
and draw around it on green felt. Cut out, and with matching- 
green thread sew a tiny safety pin on the back. A green sequin 
sewed on the front makes your shamrock sparkle. 

A green hat can be made the same way (see B). Put a narrow 
black or white ribbon across the front for a hatband. A small 
white-felt shamrock may be added for decoration. 

If you do not have green felt, paste some green material to 
stiff paper. (Brown paper from a grocery sack is fine.) When dry 
cut out your shamrocks. The paper will make your shamrock 
sturdier and help to prevent the cloth edge from raveling. 


To decorate your schoolroom make some green pussy willows 
(see C). Put some green chalk in a small sack and pound it to a 
powder. Hold some of the chalk dust in the palm of your hand 
and pull a branch of pussy willow through your closed palm. 

Pussy willows are also pretty in colors other than green for 


spring. 
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In Storage 


(Continued from page 25) 


colored divan opposite the spa. 
cious fireplace and remembered 
the worn places on the divan at 
home. She looked at the 
grand and thought of the ugly 
black upright on which her 
mother had played. Then with 
a lump in her throat she dialed 
the number of the house on 
Lake Avenué. 

“Mother?” she managed. 

“Oh hello, darling!” Her 
mother’s voice seemed to fill 
the whole quiet, empty Lear 
house with music—with music 
as sweet as she had drawn from 
the old piano the night before, 
At the sound of it a look of 
amazement flashed over Cathy 
Mae’s face. 

“May I stay awhile and play 
with Mary Dell?” Cathy asked. 
“Sally and Susie are here, too,” 
she added. “Mary Dell's 
mother and father are in New 
York——” Suddenly she felt 


. sorry for Mary Dell, whose 


parents were so seldom at 
home. Waiting for her 
mother’s reply, she wondered 
vaguely if Mary Dell ever sat 
in the curve of her father's arm 
listening to her mother play on 
the pretty grand piano with the 
expensive silk scarf thrown s0 
artistically across it. 

Then suddenly something 
burst into bloom again inside 
Cathy Mae. “And, Mother,” 
she said quickly into the phone. 
“May I make plans now with 
the girls for my party next 
week?” 

“Just as you like, dear,” her 
mother replied. “You know, 
your friends are always wel- 
come here anytime.” 

“Yes, I know. Thank you, 
Mofher—thank you a lot!’ 
Cathy said. And as she tured 
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from the phone and looked 
around her once more, she 
knew that she was thanking her 
mother for far more than the 
party. She was thanking her be- 
cause their house did not look 
like a picture in a book, did not 
look like a carefully arranged 
department-store window. 

“It takes a heap o’ living 
to make a house a home,’” 
her Grandmother Rowden had 
often said, and now Cathy knew 
exactly what she meant. “It— 
it takes things like Mother’s 
playing and like Daddy and me 
sitting cuddled up on the divan 
and the hooked rug Grandma 
labored over so many long, lov- 
ing hours. It’s not the spank- 
ing-new things that add the 
magic touch—it’s the loved 


things. Daddy and Mother had . 


a whole lot more than just fur- 
niture in storage,” she thought. 
“They had love and happiness 
and—and———”’ Cathy Mae was 
at a loss for words. But with 
the new-found joy in her heart 
she knew that words were not 
necessary. The important thing 
was that she had just come to 
realize the real meaning of the 
word home. And knowing it, 
she would never be jealous of 
Sally or Susie or Mary Dell or 
anyone else again! 


I Am the Way 


(Continued from page 17) 


and unselfishness in the hearts 
of men, there is honor and un- 


selfishness in government and 


nations. If there is honor and 
unselfishness in nations, there is 
peace and happiness in the 
world. 

The world can know peace 
and happiness only when its 
peoples are happy and at peace 
with one another. 


By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Four Dozen Refrigerator Cookies 


“Yum! These are the best cookies I’ve ever eaten!” Larry ex- 
claimed. “I’m glad you invited us over to finish making them 
tonight, Mrs. White.” 

“And to eat some,” Anne added. 

“Yes, they do taste good, children,” Mrs. White said. “Do 
you think you could tell someone else how we made them?” 

“Oh yes, Mother,” Susan replied. “I wrote down a list of the 
ingredients we used to make the dough this morning: 14 cup 
shortening, 14 cup brown sugar, 34 cup granulated sugar, 1 egg, 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract, 1/4 to 14 cup chopped nuts, 2 cups flour, 
T/, teaspoon salt, and 2 teaspoons baking powder. And the utensils 
we used were: a measuring cup, measuring spoons, a mixing bowl, 
a large spoon, an egg beater, a sifter, waxed paper, and a nut 
chopper or sharp knife.” 

“First, we creamed the shortening and sugars by pressing the 
mixture against the bowl with the spoon. Then we added the egg 
and beat the dough well,” said Anne. 

“Then we added the vanilla and chopped nuts,” Larry said. 

“Correct, Larry. Of course, you were careful to use exact and 
level measurements, weren't you ?”’ 

“Oh,.sure,” Larry answered. 

“Our next step was to sift the flour, salt, and baking powder 
together and add them. We mixed that well and shaped the dough 
into two rolls 11/4 inches in diameter, that means 11/ inches across. 
We wrapped the rolls in waxed paper and chilled them in the 
refrigerator all day,” Mrs. White said. 

“Then this evening when you came over all we had to do was 
slice the dough in 14 inch slices and bake on a greased cooky 
sheet. We had preheated our oven to 425 degrees and we baked 
the cookies for about ten minutes,’ Susan concluded. 

“And while they baked we cleaned up the kitchen,” Anne 
added. 

“And look how many this recipe made!” Larry exclaimed. 
“Let’s see, I ate three, and—that would be forty-eight cookies!” 

“Yes, you may each take some home tonight, so that your 
families may see what good cooks you are,” Mrs. White said. 

- “Oh boy! Well, we've cleaned up the kitchen, so we'd better 
be going,” Larry said. 

“All right, children. Good night.” 

“Night, Mrs. White! Night Susan!” 
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suggestion for making them on _ other birds. 
page 25. We can help the birds 


can be sure to plant seeds that your name, age, and address. 


oO? 
ARCH is here, and it is will produce flowers to lure 

time to check to see if humming birds into the yard. 

we are ready for spring. Do we Cultivated sunflowers are very 
have plenty of bird houses for attractive in our gardens and 


our feathered visitors? If not, provide food for cardinals, 
Glenn Morgan gives us a good chickadees, juncos, and many 


Making friends with the 
with their building if we place birds is a wonderful hobby. 
short bits of string and torn Send your letters about your 
rags where they can find them. pets to WEE WispoM, Lee’s 

In planning our gardens we Summit, Mo. Be sure to give 


wo MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
WEE WISDOM and YOU for yourself and your friends. 


WEE WISDOM 7 
For Boys and Girls 5 to 13 P ; 
$2 a Year 


For Teen-Age Boys and “Salas 
Girls 

$1 a Year 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 

Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Send WEE WISDOM $2 YOU $1 

To 

Street 

Send [).WEE WISDOM $2 YOU $1 

To 

Street 

City 
Sinaia Ss to pay for this order. 

My Name 

Street 


City 
Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


28 March 


Dear Editor: When visiting my 
friend on a ranch we rode his horse. 
He was very smart. Three of y 
rode him all afternoon. But the 
next day he didn’t come in from 
the pasture. He knew if he came 
in that he would have to carry us, 
So he came in at night to get his 
oats and left before daybreak. Al 
ways when my friend’s father 
brought him in he was farther away 
than usual, thinking, perhaps, that 
he would not be found.—Gay Nelle 
Cox. 


Chink Got Mad 


(Continued from page 15) 


them in. But they won't let us 
have any fun or get our arith. 
metic, either.” 

He slid the bar, and the four 
pushed in. Already wet with 
rain, they were so eager and 
curious that they seemed to fill 
the Roost. They turned down 
their coat collars and began to 
investigate the place! : 

“We're looking for David's 
wife and ten children,” Zip said 
with a grin. 

“They are the eleven prob 
lems in cube root I have to do 
for Monday,” _ said David. 
“Some of them are brain bust- 
ers. I doubt that any of you can 
do them. Have you tried them 
yet, Morry?” 

Morry edged close and 


looked down at the problems 


that were his assignment, too. 

“No,” he said. “But Shoog’s 
a genius at arithmetic. How 
about it, Shoog? Will you show 
us how good you are?” 

Zip looked impatient, but 
David said quickly: “Chink and 
I will work problems against 
Shoog and you, Morry. Zip caf 
time each of us on each prob- 
lem. Joe can keep score. When 
we're done we can average each 
one’s time and check answets 
to see who wins. Is it a go?” 

Chink knew that David was 
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trying to make a game of their 
arithmetic and keep Zip’s bunch 
interested and out of mischief 
until the other Spartans arrived. 

“It’s a go,” Shoog said. The 
boys got ready for the contest. 

Chink, sitting beside David, 
wondered if Zip would be 
fair in his timing and if Joe 
would keep the record.straight. 
Whether they did or not, he 
and David would get their 
problems done; but if Shoog 
and Morry beat them, he could 
not bear it. He wanted Spartans 
to win every contest they en- 
tered, and keeping Zip and his 
bunch too busy to tease and 
bully would not satisfy him if 
he and David lost. 


“Ready?” Zip asked, scowl-_ 


ing at his wrist watch. 
“Ready!” cried the others. 


Shoog was good. Morry was 


poor. David and Chink usually 
finished between the two of 
them. How the average would 
turn out, no one could tell until 
all the problems were solved. 

Before they got done the 
storm was over, and the other 
Spartans came down from the 
Harrison house, where they had 
been rained in. 

With them they brought 
freshly popped corn that 
smelled so good that everyone 
got hungry. There were three 
big sacks of it, which were 
emptied into a pan and put in 
the middle of the table beside 
the apples. 

Andy, looking over Chink’s 


_ shoulder at his problems, said 


tegretfully: “I wish I'd been in 
on this. You’re ready for Mon- 
day, but I’m not.” 

“Shoog made the best time; 
Morty the worst,” Joe an- 
nounced. ‘Four of Morry’s are 
wrong and two of Chink’s. 
Shoog’s and David’s are right; 
and Shoog beat David by two 
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Crossword [1 
Puzzle 
6 
By 
Boris 10 
Randolph 
15 
ACROSS 


1. At this time. 

3. A popular dessert. 

5. A garden tool. 

6. Money for work done. 
8. Did eat. 

10. Strange. 

12. A kind of cushion. 

14. Frozen water. 

15. Thick mist. 

16. Obtained; received. 


DOWN 


1. A short sleep. 
2. For what reason? 
3. A vegetable. 

4, Adam's wife. 

7. To sum up; find the total of. 
9. A drink. 
10. Away from; not on. 

11. To make a hole in the ground. 
12. A wooden pin. 

13. A small point. 


(Answers inside back cover) 


minutes.” 

Chink began to splutter. He 
did not want Shoog to be best, 
even by two minutes! But 
David said with a laugh: “It 
looks to me as if Shoog is ahead 
of me on time, and Chink is 
ahead of Morry on time and 
answers, too. So why not call it 
a tie?” 

‘To Chink that sounded like a 
good arrangement. He said: “I 
second the motion. Let’s start 


eating popcorn and apples!” 


“Sure,” cried the rest of the 
Spartans. ‘Then the other boys 
can have some before they go 
and we begin our meeting.” 

‘When the sun came out Zip 
and Morry and Joe and Shoog 
started for the door. 

“Take good care of the wife 
and the wooden leg and the ten 
children,” Zip said to David. 
“We sure had a big time!” 

David laughed, but Chink 
thought: “We did! Thanks to 
David—he wouldn’t get mad.” 
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Good Words 


Booster 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Some of you have told me that you never wear your Booster Club pin 
ree to play, because the pin has no safety catch and you are afraid of 
osing it. 

Now we are all happy to have a Good Words Booster Club pin that 
has a safety clasp on it! You may order it by sending thirty-five cents to 
me. Wearing our club pin does help us to remember to: “See only good. 


Hear only good. S only good.” 

Members of the Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and girls. 
The purpose of the club is to help boys and girls to think good thoughts, 
speak good words, and do good deeds. Our club meetings are held each 
month on these pages, where we print as many as we can of the letters 
we receive from Boosters. 

One need not be a subscriber for WEE WisDom in order to join the 
club, although we believe every member would enjoy a subscription. There 
are no club dues. 

If you should like to become a member, just write to Barbara Benson, 
WEE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I shall be glad to mail you 
an application blank. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 bought the book I thought I should like to share 
Teach Me to Pray from Unity. I this with you and the other Booster 
have read it and I think it is won- members. I think it is an important 
derful. Often I look up the present thing to remember, don’t you? 
day of the month and read the story I should like some information 
and prayer for that day. Sometimes or help on starting a neighborhood 
I read the story and say the prayer club. If my friends like the idea, 
silently. —Linda. I will send for a few application 

Thank you, Linda, for telling blanks as soon as possible-—Roger 
us how you use the book, Teach (Canada). 

Me to Pray. Yes, Roger, it is important to 

Unity has a new book about know what God wants us to do. 


prayer called Thank You God We can know God's plan for 
that all may enjoy and find ¥S by talking to God and listen- 
helpful. The price of each of 18 to God 
these books is $1.25. ways our help in knowing wha 
ie . to do and how to do it. A folder 
He of suggestions for a neighbor- 
Dear Barbara: One of my teach- hood club will reach you soon. 
ers gave us a little verse to remem- oe 
ber for the rest of our lives: 
“God has a plan for every man, Dear Barbara Benson: You don’t 
And every man must know know how grateful I am to you for 
God’s plan.” putting my name on the pen-pal 
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list. I have feceived some of the 
nicest letters from some of the nic. 


est people! 
But now I am receiving too 


letters and I am not able to answer 
them all. So I am asking you to 
remove my name from your list 
—Joyce (Hawaii). 

Your name was printed in 
only one number of 
DOM, Joyce. 

It is good to remember that 
often a reader who has his or 
her name listed in the pen-pal 
list receives many more letters 
than he feels that he can an 
swer. Each letter received 
should be answered. If the per- 
son whose name is listed te 
ceives more than he can answer, 
he should give the letters to 
some of his friends who would 
like to answer them. In this way, 
no one is disappointed. 


oe 


Dear Barbara Benson: There are 
five other boys in my Sunday-school 
class that have joined the club, We 
are proud to be in the Good Words 
Booster Club! 

I am trying to follow the rules 
of the club. I keep the membership 
card in my wallet. I especially like 
the motto, “Love never faileth.” 

Our class received our letters last 
Sunday. Would you please send my 
next letter to my home address? It 
is such fun to receive mail from 
the postman !—Donald. 


We are happy to receive yout 
good letter, Donald, and to 
know that your friends are ef 
joying the club, too. 
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Dear Barbara: 1 have been a 
member of the club for one month. 
[ think that The Prayer of Faith is 
a good prayer to say at the start of 
the day. 

Yesterday a little boy stopped at 
the house next to ours. He wanted 
his daddy. Mother told me to take 
him home. I did not want to do it, 
but I did. And now I am glad that 
I did.—Jimmy. 

Jimmy, you have found the 
secret of how to be happy. The 
way to be happy is to make 
others happy! 

The Prayer of Faith has been 
used by thousands and thou- 
sands of boys and girls and men 
and women. Everyone who 
knows it has found it to be a 
mighty help in all things, just 
as you have, Jimmy. 


se 


Dear Barbara: This morning I 
listened to a radio program, and 
there was a story that made me 
think of the Booster Club. In a 
circus there was a very fierce lion. 
No one dared go near the lion, 
until one day a clown with a big 
smile on his face made friends with 
him. The reason was that the lion 
liked to see people smiling! I guess 
we all like smiling faces—I know 
Ido.—Joan. 


I believe all of us love to see 
smiling faces. Your story, Joan, 
will help us remember to smile. 
If we place our happy smiles 
end to end, they soon will reach 
for miles and miles and make 
the whole world gay! 


sk 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 got my 
first Wisbom on Saturday. I 
liked it very much, especially the 
Good Words Booster Club page. I 
have been making a picture page 
each week and filling it in with 
stars. The first week I had a clown 
with seven balloons and in each 
balloon I put a star. I use a gold 
star if I am very good, a silver star 
if I do just O.K., and no star at 
all when I completely forget to fol- 
low the happy rules of the club. So 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, night 
and day. 

I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that 
is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick; 


_ God is my all, I know no fear, 


Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus 


far, I have always had a star! 
—John (Canada). 

We liked your letter, John. 
We also liked your plan to help 
you remember to keep the rules 
of our happy club. But if you 
fail to keep the rules, don’t be 
dismayed, just try again. It’s 
fun! 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 

-Joy York (13), Rte. 1, Low 
Gap, N.C.; Diane Francis (9), 
110 Brook St, New Bedford 
5, Mass.; Janice Brown (9), 311 
Purchase St., New Bedford, Mass.; 


Jamie Sue Cox (12), Box 121, 
La Pryor, Tex.; Jean Har- 
rison (10), Rte. 17, Low Gap, 
N. C.; Sharon Wienecke (10), 
6703 Weller, Lee’s Summit, Mo.; 
Veronica Dowd (12), 47 Hard- 
ridge Rd., Corkerhill, Glasgow SW 
2, Scotland; Janice Craig (10), 
1651 Dahlia St., Denver, Colo.; 
Judy Ehrman (12), Elm Court, 
Butler, Pa.; Mary Carver (12), 
Rte. 1, Fredonia, N.Y.; Alexis 
Buchanan (9), 202 Griffith St., 
Lake Mills, Wis. 


The Tune of Coon 
Holler 


(Continued from page 9) 


and Kenneth followed. 

They ran over the Indian 
Creek bridge and almost to the 
house when Kenneth suddenly 
stopped. “Look,” said 
breathlessly, “it’s the school- 
house trailer!” 

Jo Ann caught her breath in 


a long thankful sigh as they | 


walked toward the trailer. 
Then they stood still, for there 
was Mr. P. S. himself in front 
of an easel, painting a picture 
of the old rock house! 

He had a little folding table 
and on it tubes of paints and a 
palette with daubs of color. He 
had several long-handled 
brushes and he would paint a 
bit and then back off and squint 
and look first at the house and 
then at his canvas and paint 
some more. 

Jo Ann was so relieved that it 
was Mr. P. S. and not some 
stranger that she almost cried 
with joy. For Mr. P. S. did not 
seem strange at all. She tiptoed 
a little nearer to get a better 
view, and suddenly Mr. P. S. 
turned and saw them, and his 
eyebrows raised almost halfway 
up on his forehead and his 
mouth sagged open. 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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Peary the Explorer 
By Kenneth Aldridge, Harold 
Bell, Billy Kidd, and Terrell 
Guinn (10 years) 
Caledonia, Miss. 


In 1909, an explorer named Peary 

Discovered the arctic, dark and 
dreary. 

He went in his ship ‘‘Roosevelt’’; 

He landed in the arctic belt. 

He claimed it for the U.S.A., 

And it still belongs to us today. 

People said it was just ice and snow, 

But he proved it was not so. 

He stood on the top of the world, 

And there the flag he unfurled. 

Marie Peary was called “Snow 
Baby.” 

She was a cute little Northern lady. 


She was called this on account of 
her white skin. 
She was a wonder to the Eskimo 


men, 
oe 


My Pal 
By Keith Kaiser (9 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The March wind blows; 
It blows and blows. 

It blows my kite, 

It blows the clothes 
And everything in sight. 


It gives us a fright, 
With its mean old howl. 
It blows and blows, 
But it’s still my pal. 


The Dog That Wouldn't 
Play 
By Allen Simmons (6 years) 
San Francisco, Calif. 
I saw a dog 


a over a log. 

So then I asked him to play; 

He barked, “Nay! Nay!” 

And ran away. 

So that was the end of the day, 


oe 


My Little Broom 
By Cherylyn Arnold (8 years) 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
I like to play with all sorts of things, 
But especially my little broom. 
Because I can sweep 
The crumbs out of the room. 


The Tune of Coon 
Holler 


(Continued from page 31) 

“Where on earth did you 
come from?” 

“Coon Holler.” Jo Ann felt 
suddenly embarrassed. “We're 
—we’re on our way home from 
school.” 

“Coon Holler? Where I left 
the picture of the old bridge— 
and everybody plays in the 
orchestra. Well—how do you 
like the picture by this time?” 
His round face spread into a 
smile, and he looked happy 
again. 

“We like it fine,” Kenneth 
spoke up. “And Granddad Wil- 
licks saw it this morning and he 
says it’s perfect and he remem- 
bers when it was built. He 
walked across it in 1867.” 


32 March 


“Granddad Willicks? 1867?” 
Mr. P. S. puzzled over the 
news. “Oh, yes, now I remem- 
ber, the man in the wagon.” 
He chuckled in his whiskers 
and then turned again toward 
the old house. He looked for a 
minute and then began clean- 
ing his palette and wiping his 
brushes. “I'll have to finish to- 
morrow or the day after. That’s 
been a beautiful house. I won- 
der why the owner doesn’t re- 
store it and live there. Probably 
thinks it’s an old shack and 
would rather have something 
new.” 

“My grandpa owns it,” Jo 
Ann said hotly. “And my daddy 
has been trying and trying to 
find a carpenter to fix it up so 
we could live in it. And he 
can’t. We don’t think it’s an old 
shack. We just love it and Ken- 


neth and I worked all——’” Sud- 
denly Jo Ann’s face was as red 
as her hair, and she stopped in 
shocked embarrassment. In her 
anger she had almost told the 
secret. 

“Now, now, I shouldn't have 
said it.” Mr. P. S. kept on clean- 
ing his brushes. “Of course, you 
love the old house. Stop by to 
morrow night, and maybe I'll 
have the picture finished.” He 
smiled at Jo Ann as if nothing 
had happened. 

“What if he is there next 
Saturday?” Jo Ann said anx 
iously as they went up the hill. 

“Oh, he will be gone long 
before that,” Kenneth assured 
his sister, for how was he to 
know that Mr. P. S. would stay 
for months when Mr. P. S. did 
not know it himself! 

(To be concluded) 
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My Teacher 


By Carlene Zanardi (10 years) 
Winfield, Kans. 


Mrs. Wamsley is my teacher’s name; 

And if I'm dumb, she’s not to 
blame. 

She tells me to get my lessons each 
day, 

And if I’m smart, I'll try to obey. 


She always says, “Carlene, get 
busy’; 

And I've been studying until I'm 
dizzy! 

But just the same I think she’s nice 

And thank her for her good advice. 


oe 


The Wind 
By Patricia Iva Barto (10 years) 
Topton, Pa. 


The wind sails my kite up in the 


And We wind blows my hat off my 
head; 

It is so strong it carries the hat up 
in the air. 


The wind blows the wash; 

It blows through the trees; 

It gives a murmuring sound. 

The wind blows your hair all over 
your face. 

That is all I have to say about the 


wind. 


Fraidy-Cat Snow 
By Diane Davis (8 years) 
Lachine, Que., Canada 
Snow seems such a fraidy cat, 
It doesn’t want to stay; 
It always wants to run about 
And hop and skip and play. 


March Wind 
By Janet Pipkin (9 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The March wind blows 
Wherever I go. 


When I went out to play today, 


High in the sky 
The wind will blow; 
Up my kite will go. 
en the wind dies down, 
My kite will fall to the ground. 


The March wind blew my hat away. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for August, it would 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 


“turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


Winter Beauty 
By Celia Thompson (12 years) 
Gardner, Kansas 


Is there any beauty in the winter 
When the cold, harsh winds be- 
gin to blow? 
And the trees all bleak and barren 
With the opaque downfall of the 
snow. 


Oh, my, yes! Do you not see it? 
See the lovely snowflakes drifting 
down! 
Each has its original pattern; 
They cover the tree with a soft 
white gown. 


Yes, there is great beauty in the 
winter; 
It is really not hard to find. 
So it is with everything you see; 
There is beauty. God is kind. 


Sugar Time 


By Paula Lieberman (9 years) 
Massillon, Ohio 


Sugar time is here again; 
It comes around each year. 
The pails are out, the gathering 
tank; 
The woods are filled with cheer. 


The buckets clank, the horses neigh, 
The farmers work all day. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! It’s sugar time; 
They work on, very gay. 


The farmers work hard all the day, 
Sometimes they work all night; 

But we wouldn't have maple syrup 
If they didn’t do it right. 


Ja 


The Newborn Day 
By Kay Connor (11 years) 
Deep Run, N.C. 


Dear God, we greet this newborn 
day 

In our work and in our play. 

We shall try to do the things we 
should 

And always be kind and good. 


We shall try never to regret 
Anything we've done for You yet. 
But be the labor great or small, 
We do things well or not at all. 


I Love the Wind 
By Kathy Anne Stout (8 years) 
Ashville, Ohio 


I love to hear the March winds 
blow; 

They send the snowflakes to and 
fro; 

They make my eyes water; 

They drift the snow; 

They whistle round corners 

And blow high and low. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, right from 
My heartI pray | 
And thank You for 
My food today. 
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THIS IS 


BETTY JEAN 
Designed by Sarah Irons 
(12 years) 

Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. 
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Joli and 


immy and the 
Basketball 


(Continued from page 6) 


was a lot of money. Jimmy 
fingered the money in his mar- 
ble bag, then tried the bicycle 
again. Finally he took out his 
marble bag. “If I give you two 
dollars and eighty-eight cents, 
will you keep the bicycle for 
me?” he asked. 

Mr. Caffrey thought for a 
minute or two and then he 
nodded his head _ gravely. 
“Yes,” he said, ‘your credit is 
certainly good with me. I'll 
keep the bike for you, but you'd 
better tell your father about 

He took the money from 
Jimmy and put it in an enve- 


lope with Jimmy’s name on it, - 


just as he had done. before. 
Then he put the envelope in 
the safe. 

“Thank you,” Jimmy said. 

Jimmy walked down the 
street with his paper bag over 
his shoulder and his basketball 
cradled in his arm. His chest 
was thrown out, and he whis- 
tled because he was very happy. 
He knew what his father would 
say. He would not want him to 
give up his paper route, and 
soon Jimmy would have the big 
blue bicycle. 

In fact, he decided, he could 
keep the paper route for years, 
and maybe some day he would 
become the master route boy. 


Answer to Puzzle 


Crossword Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1. Now. 3. Pie. 5. Hoe. 


6. Pay. 8. Ate. 10. Odd. 12. Pad. 


14. Ice. 15. Fog. 16. Got. 


DOWN: 1. Nap. 2. Why. 3. 
Pea. 4. Eve. 7. Add. 9. Tea. 10. 


Off. 11. Dig. 12. Peg. 13. Dot. 


It was Susan Williams’s twelfth birthday, and her home 


was full of the fun and excitement of a party. In the big 


living room her guests were playing musical chairs. Susan’s 
mother played the piano as the boys and girls marched 
round and round a circle of chairs. Then, as the music 
stopped, they alf scrambled for a chair. Since in this game 
there is always one less chair than there are players, one 
player had to drop out each time Mrs. Williams stopped 
playing the piano. At last, only Bob and Dorothy were left 
circling around a single chair. When the music stopped 
both dived for it, but Dorothy was quicker. 

“Dorothy wins!” shouted all the boys and girls at once. 

“Yes, and here is her prize,” said Susan, as she handed 
Dorothy a long, slim, round package. 

“What is it?” Dorothy asked. 

“You'll see,” answered Susan, smiling. 

“Hurry and open it!” everyone shouted. 

Quickly Dorothy broke the bright ribbon and pulled 
back the paper. Out fell a gaily colored magazine. 

“It’s WEE WispDoM!” cried Bob. ‘What a swell prize!” 

There was a general Oh! of delight, and all the boys 
and girls crowded around to look as Dorothy proudly turned 
the pages of her wonderful prize. 

WeeE Wispom has everything boys and girls like in a 
magazine and it comes every month for a whole year for 
only $2! Why not give a subscription for WEE WIsDOM as 
a prize at your next party? 


WEE WISDOM 
LEE’'S SUMMIT, MO. 
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RICK'S DAY 


March 17 is St. Patrick’s Day, and all over the country 
people will be wearing something green in his honor. 
Probably you have been cutting out shamrocks to decor- 
ate your room at school, and perhaps your class is even 
arranging a program or party for St. Patrick’s Day. * 

St. Patrick is the patron saint of Ireland, but many per- 
sons who are not Irish also honor him each year on the | 
17th of March, because he was so very kind and good. He 
was a real man who actually lived many hundreds of 
"years ago. He was born in England, but he did so much 
for the people of Ireland that they adopted him as their 
patron saint. 

’ The story of St. Patrick is especially unusual, because 
he had more reason to hate the Irish people than to love 
them. As a boy he was kidnapped from his home and 
forced to tend sheep for an Irish chieftain for six years. 


Nevertheless, after he finally escaped to France, he bore 
no ill will toward the Irish. Instead, he studied for the 


priesthood and went back to Ireland to help the people 
he had come to know and love. . 

You can read more about St. Patrick in the March issue 
of YOU magazine. It contains an article by James E. 
Sweaney called “How St. Patrick Got His Irish Up.” You 
will enjoy reading this article; and if you wish to make 
a class report on St. Patrick, it will be a great help to you. 

YOU magazine also contains other articles, stories, 
poems, pictures, puzzles, photographs, and feature depart- © 
ments for readers—all of them especially selected to 
please teen-agers. If you are thirteen—or almost thirteen— 
you are sure to like YOU. Why not send for a subscrip- 
tion today? YOU is priced at only $1 a year. 
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